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Lady Rhondda Honored 
“HE Viscountess Rhondda, member of 
the International Adivsory Council of 
the National Woman’s Party, and leader 
of the Six Point Group of England, one 
of England’s ablest business women, has 
been elected president - the Institute of 
Directors. 


Lady Rhondda, who is director of 


twenty-eight important concerns, is the 
first women to hold the position, being a 
pioneer in the invasion by women of the 
British commercial world. 


There are now 200 women company 


directors. 

“The first woman company director,” 
said Lady Rhondda in an interview with 
the London correspondent of the New 
York Times, “was appointed in the ’80’s, 
but the majority have come in since the 
war. This increasing feminine influence 
in business is, I believe, a good thing. In 
a country such as this, where business 
and trade are premier factors, you want 
to recruit the whole business ability of 
the country instead of only half. 

“Tt is of the utmost importance that 
women should get into the London Stock 
Exchange. There is one woman on the 
Stock Exchange at Exeter and another in 
Dublin, but we appear to be barred from 
London. 

“T have never been able to follow the 
difference between men and women in 
business. It is purely a matter, not of 
sex, but of the individual.” 


Progress of Women Workers Shown 


ISTORY, drama, and science are the 
mediums used by the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Department of 
Labor in its exhibits at the National 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition to seti forth 
facts about wage-earning women, 
Progress of women in industry and 
changes in industrial methods affecting 


women are graphically told by means of 


an automatic delineascope. The screen on 
which the story is told is set in the back 
of a five-foot book entitled, “Women Who 
Toil and Spin Through the Ages,” which 
is flanked by two other large books, re- 
vealing paintings of women spinning and 
weaving in 1776, 1826, and 1926. 


eee for Chinese Teacher 


HE first Chinese woman to receive a 
British decoration is F. C. Woo, head- 
mistress of St. Paul’s School for Girls, at 
Hong Kong, who has been made an M.B.E. 
Educated in England, Miss Woo was ap- 


pointed headmistress of St. Paul’s School 
in 1917, 


Feminist Notes 


‘The Trade Union League's Legislative 


Program 
HE National Women’s Trade Union 
League at its Kansas City Convention, 


June 28-July 3, adopted the following reso- 


lution in opposition to the Equal Rights 
Amendment, which will be of especial in- 
terest to the thousands of working women 
in the National Woman’s Party who are 
seeking industrial equality: 

“Whereas, a group of women composed 
very largely of professional, semi-pro- 
fessional, and non-wage earning women 
have taken it upon themselves to dictate 
to wage-earning women in the matter of 
special legislation regulating women’s 
employment in industry, and ; 

“Whereas, industrial equality does not 
necessarily imply ‘identical’ conditions 
nor identical laws for women and men, 
and. | 
“Whereas, no group should seek to im- 
pose upon another group its ideas or its 
methods of procedure, but should recog- 


‘nize the right of each to be the judge of 


its occupational needs, therefore be it 
“Resolved, That we call attention to 
the fact that those women of better eco- 
nomic position who seek to dictate policies 
to working women have aligned them- 
selves with the organized opponents of 
labor and especially with the exploiters 
of women’s labor; that they are in no 
sense representative of the labor move- 
ment of this country, or any bona fide 
labor organization; and that their tactics 
are arousing class feeling and tending to 
force class divisions among women. 
“Resolved further, That the National 
Women’s Trade Union League in conven- 
tion assembled declare that the women of 
the organized labor movement of this 
country are the only group which, through 
industrial experience and understanding 


of the real needs of working women, is 


competent to determine the best methods 
to employ to bring about real equality of 
the sexes in industry.” 

The Convention Legislative 
recommended the adoption of the legisla- 


tive secretary’s recommendation that the 


League’s legislative program include: 

“1. Reaffirmation of support of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment now 
pending ratification by the States. 

“2. Continued opposition to the so- 
called ‘Equal Rights Amendment.’ 

“3. Continued advocacy of adequate 
appropriations for the Federal Women’s 
Bureau, the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
and the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, the latter allowing funds for 
home economics and thereby releasing the 
allotment to trade and industry now 
utilized for home economics. 


Parker, who declined re-election. 


“4. Continued opposition to the Wads- 
worth-Garrett amendment or any proposal 
that would make amendment to the Con- 
stitution more difficult. 

“5. Continued demand for enforcement 
of the merit system in the Civil Service, 
especially the enforcement of the classifi- 
cation act of 1923 in accordance with its 
terms. We urge extension of the powers 


and functions of the United States Civil 


Service Commission as the proper agency 
to administer employment policies of the— 
Government, especially the policies and 
requirements of the Classification Act. 

“6. Continued support of the bill es- 
tablishing a Federal Department of Edu- 
cation, with adequate appropriations. 

“7, Continued effort for the Work- 
men’s Compensation legislation for the 
District of Columbia, upon the State-fund 


plan. 


“8. Extension of the Maternity and In- 
fant Hygiene Act so that there be pro- 
vided not less than a two-year extension 
of this appropriation.” 

The convention adopted the as 
recommended, and likewise addressed an 


appeal to the President of the United 


States, the Governors of the States, Con- 
gress, and the State Legislatures, urging 
that legislation now establishing 9-, 10., 
and 11-hour working days for women and 
60-hour working week for women be re- 
placed with legislation providing for 
women an 8-hour any and one day of rest 
in seven. 

The following officers for the next three 
years were elected: Rose Schneiderman 
of New York, president, to succeed Maud 
Swartz, who has been president four 
years; Agnes Nestor of Chicago, vice- 
president; Elisabeth Christman of Chi- 
cago, secretary-treasurer (re-elected). 
Mrs. Raymond Robbins was re-elected 
honorary president, and all the members 
of the executive board were re-elected, 
with the exception of Julia O’Connor 
Mrs. 
Swartz will serve on the board, and Mary 
V. Halas of Chicago was elected to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Parker. 


China's First Woman Lawyer 
Cee first woman lawyer has been 

formally admitted to practice in 
Shanghai. She is Soume Chen, a grad- 
uate of a Paris law school. 

Her admittance not only breaks down 
the barrier preventing women from enter- 
ing professions in China, but is of further 
historical importance because she is to 
practice at the French mixed court, where 
no Chinese lawyer has been permitted to 
appear since the court was established 
eighty years ago. 
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The Traditions Detroyed 


PARAGRAPHER in a city news- 
A paper on the day after Gertrude 

Ederle broke all records in swim- 
ming the English Channel writes: 


“Somewhere yesterday a great book 
that future ages will acclaim was 
published, somewhere a marvelous 
surgical .operation was performed, 
somewhere a noble deed was done— 
but Trudie Ederle gets the big head- 
lines by swimming the English 
Channel,” 


And why not? Many a so-called great 
book has been published and acclaimed, 
many a so-called “gcientific truth” has 
been marketed, many a so-called noble 
deed has been done, which Gertrude 
Ederle, by her achievement, has thrown 
into a discard deeper than the English 
Channel that she swam across. 

If there had been a swimmers’ union in 
the American Federation of Labor, no 
doubt it would have barred from member- 
ship Gertrude Ederle and every other 
woman, on the ground that the standard 
of the swimming industry should not be 
lowered by the admission of the weaker 
sex. No doubt if the United States De- 
partment -of Labor had anythisg to do 
with the regulation of swimming, it would 
have held to the principle that no woman 


should remain in the water longer than 


eight hours and not at all in a stormy 
sea or after sundown. No doubt the wel- 
fare workers who speak so blatantly and 
emotionally upon their own self-appointed 
authority for the mass of women would 
have put out their helping hands and 


By Sue S. White 


“Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter, 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb 
But don’t go near the water.” 


snatched this dear young woman from the 
sea to rest in the warmth of their bene- 
ficent protection. No doubt they would 
have been especially solicitous as twi- 
light began to steal over the bounding 
billows. They would have invoked the 
police power to protect the health and 
morals of the race. For grave, biological 
reasons there should be no night work for 
women swimmers. No precious potential- 
ity of child-bearing should be risked in 
such a way. It is not for the individual 


woman to choose whether she is to swim 


or not to swim, or when and under what 
conditions, but for society and the State 
speaking through men’s swimming unions 
and their ladies’ auxiliaries and welfare 
workers. 

Since Saint Peter advised husbands to 
give honor to the wife as the weaker 


vessel—and before—women have had to 
combat as an axiomatic proposition that 


they are physical, biological. weaklings. 
Religion has proclaimed the axiom as a 


truth divinely inspired. Custom has con- 
firmed it. Fashion has decreed it. Litera- 


ture has reiterated it. Mother Goose has 


sung it in the nursery. Science has per- 


formed marvelously to hold the ground. 

Along comes a 19-year-old female and 
smashes through, by a single achievement 
not to be easily explained away by even 


this combined array of fundamentalists. 

When Mother Goose (or whoever it 
was) advised her girl child not to go 
near the water, she spoke the language of 
tradition. Dainty little feet were not to 
be got wet. One would catch cold. Annie 
Laurie’s little throat, so like a swan’s, 
would get sore. One might even sneeze. 
One’s bronchial tubes might get froggy, 
one’s weak little lungs wheezy. And as 
for one’s reproductive organs (hide the 
blushes), unreckoned dangers, hardly to 
be imagined and only to be spoken of in 
bated breath, lurked in the depth of the 
old swimming hole. Girls were not wet- 
weather animals. They were not built for 
swimming. They had no strength, no 
nerve, no endurance. Their hearts were 
weak, their whole organism delicate. They 
were always to come in out of the rain. 

Yes, no doubt a great book was being 
written, somewhere, while Trudie Ederle 
was crawling through her 35-mile course 
of a choppy sea, no doubt science was busy 
somewhere on a momentous inquiry, no 
doubt a noble deed was being done some- 
where; but the young woman got the 
headlines and those headlines hold a sig- 
nificance for the writers of books, the | 
assemblers of scientific data, the doers 
of deeds no more noble in their final mean- 
ing than was hers. Her achievement chal- 


lenges the anti-Feminist tradition of wom- 


an’s physical good-for-nothingness. 

Poor old’ Mother Goose. How far her 
daughters are wandering from the hickory 
limbs of her quiet pools. How far they 
are swimming out from all her timorous 
teachings. 


The Married Woman’s Savings in France 


LTHOUGH in 1907 a law was 
A passed in France giving the mar- 
-™ ried woman wage-earner the dis- 
position of her salary, she is met with 
almost insurmountable obstacles when she 


tries to deposits her savings in the bank. 


The banks of France readily open ac- 
counts for unmarried women, divorcees, 
and widows, and rent them safety deposit 
boxes without question. But the fact of 


having a husband reduces the French-— 


woman’s financial status to zero. While 
banks do not refuse point-blank to accept 
the savings of the married woman, even 
when she exercises a profession separate 
from that of her husband, they make the 
procedure as difficult and unpleasant as 
possible. 


By Faith Maris 


The woman who wants a separate ac- 
count must go before a notary or justice 
of the peace and make a signed statement 


to the effect that her earnings are from a 


source separate from those of her hus- 
band. With this document she must also 


present a statement signed by her hus- 


band in the presence of the notary that he 
has knowledge of his wife’s account. 
Armed with these papers, she may be per- 


- mitted to deposit her savings, but to open | 


a checking account is attended with still 
further complications. Although she may 
have been married under the regime de la 
separation de biens, or separation of 
goods, thus retaining her rights over her 
own property, she is subjected to the ig- 


nominy of having her husband add his. 
signature to every check she makes out. 
Perhaps one reason why the great body 
of French women are indifferent to the 
attainment of their political rights is that 
they realize the question of civil rights is 
of more pressing importance. The French 
woman cannot be expected to have great 
faith in the ballot when, as in the present 
case, a law specifically giving her certain 
rights is wholly worthless in operation 
because of the innate conservatism of 
banking institutions. Thus the mother 


becomes powerless to conserve the patri- 
mony of her children from the hands of a 
spendthrift father, and the wage-earning 
wife may either choose to turn over her 
income to her husband or hide it in the 
cracked teapot on the kitchen shelf. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY. | 
To remove all forms of the 


Women, 


throughout the United States 


LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
_“Men,and women shall have Equal: Rights. 


and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


ff “Congress shall have power to enforce _ 
~ this article by appropriate legislation.” | 


‘Senate Joint Resolution Number 11. 
-House Joint Resolution Number. 81. 


by SenATOR CHARLES E. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, | 
December 16, 1925. 
by, REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. | 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 


¢; 
St. Vineant Millay. 
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HE legal women are being brought more 


clearly’ into. the limelight every day... The International ; Federation 
University Women in its annual conference in; Amsterdam, Holland, last -w 
expressed itself in strong opposition to the disabilities, which, seardied 
women ‘in the professions; .The sessions devoted to, discussion. of the problem 
ofothe married! woman in professions, attracted 
more notice in the press than‘ any other Sessions! 


The laws regulating domicile, citizenship, the making of contracts, and the 


_ participation of women; in other. economic activities all hamper women who 


refuse to, choose between marriage and économic' independence,’ but demazia 


both. Women teachers in many localities in ‘England and if 


United States are discharged upon marriagé. 
A sensation was ‘created in, the university wonlen’s ‘conférence, the press 


by the declaration of one, speaker that if the legal disabilities which 


f; 


, Married, women suffer are not removed, professional women, of ‘the, long 


, class will decide to form, unlegalized unions: rather , than hamper, their prog... 
wy ‘ress. with a marriage ceremony which i imposes upon them such ve a ef 
: We have long, ago observed that the laws of marriage in the United, States.,, 
| give no benefit at all to the woman who. intends to. depend for her livelihood ,. 
solely upon her own efforts. wants to take advantage of no law requiring. 
“her husband to support her. She would. not ask. alimony. if diyorced. | ‘There. . 
‘fore, she gains’ no for the disabilities she incurs, when, ‘she, 


‘marries. 


fi a3 > 


hed 


When the’ said knew ‘of ‘several unlegalized unions 


because women refused to chain’ themselves with the legal disabilities that, 


her statement. 


‘marriage places upon them, ‘a Catiadian woman, the. press reports, challenged 
Yet the most’ ¢onservatively ‘moral and ardently religious 


‘woman’ this writer has ever known formed. just such a union because neither. 
“she nor her fiance, both of whom had obligations’ to support aged parents 
could afford to marry when the: in which the woman taught 
her resignation upon marriage: 
the question of the’ of women ‘becomes 0 one. 
‘ial concern to.that overwhelming: ‘majority’ of people who hold that public policy 
cls best served by encouragement! of marriage in the authorized manner, as 


‘The guiding principle of Equal Rights ‘would solve this problem with such 
simile! that it seems almost incredible that men as well | as women hesitate © 
for an instant 'to incorporate the Equal Rights Amendment into the Constitu- 
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has performed the most difficult feat of physical prowess in the world - 


sport. Not only is she the first woman éver to swim the English Channel, bt 


e 1 


ik 
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she holds the record for swimming it in the shortest time. Five other perso 
all men, have swum those stormy waters—21 miles atvoss in 4 ‘straight Goal 
but Gertrude Ederle’made distance in 14 ‘hotrs’ and'34 minutes, ‘a 
shorter by one hour dnd’59 minutes than' any other person have ever made it” 


‘She is quoted as saying the ‘point in swim was 
‘prove that a girl could do it. — 


Gertrudé' Ederle ‘stands as the ‘final. the that ' women: 


1a? 


5 


-year-old girl 


‘are unable to attain the bodily strength and endurance’ of men; and: abi thé: 


“English Channel this summer.’ She failed, but says she will try again before. 


Two others will make the attempt before the summer ig over— 


August ends. 


i 


tl 


Another ‘woman, Barrett, attempted, to, 


Lillian Cannon and Mrs: Clemington Carson, known as Mile, Gade. French , 
woman and ‘a Swedish woman will also make this test of their strength and 
“endurance: May they all succeed! 


There is considerable irony inthe fact that Gertrude Ederle’s ‘achievement 


agreed to concede a few events to women. 


came just at the moment’ when ‘the Olympic games authorities had at ‘Tast — 
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as a question of vital ‘interest to those wa ‘believe that men ‘and 1 women 
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HE eaten Equal Rights on 
‘its best Congressional friends 
“when Senator Albert’ Baird Cum- 
mins of Towa died at his. in 
Dewi Moines on July. 30. 

. Ever: since he ‘first came to. the Senate 
in' 1908, ‘Senator Cummins has been one 
éf the most’ outstanding supporters of 
Woman Suffrage and of. Equal Rights. 
When. the National Woman’s Party. first 
began its work for Suffrage by Federal 
amendment,’ ‘Senator Cummins immedi- 
ately gave his support to the campaign. 
He frequently spoke for Suffrage at Na- 


tional Woman’ 8 Party, meetings, and 


helped in all possible ways. 


‘He received in his home the Woman’s 
Party members who were carrying across 
the country a huge petition signed by 
women. voters of the West asking the 


President and Congress to enfranchise 


the women of the whole Nation by the 


passage of the Susan B, Anthony Amend- 


ment, proposed | by the Woman’s Party. 
When ‘the National Woman’s Party fol- 
lowed its successful campaign for na- 


tional suffrage with its campaign for com- 
plete Equal Rights, Senator Cammins was 


report shows that in 


improve the position of this unfortunate 


group. The report in question was made 
to the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance, at its recent convention in Paris, 
by ‘its: Committee on the Unmarried 


Mother'and: her Child, the chairman of 


this committee being Adele Schreiber, a 


member of the German. Reichstag and for 


many years a.valiant leader in the move- 
ment for the protection of. the 


children of the world... 


In.a:few words of general introduction 


tragedy. of the mother 


and her child, one of the darkest pages of 
human history, is clearly connected with 
legislation made by men in favor of men. 


Its: tendency is to secure all advantages 


for the legitimate heirs of name and prop- 
erty, by, abandoning the undesired offi- 
spring, and to justify by a double moral 


standard the actions which gave origin to 


these children, by considering such ac- 


tions ‘the prerogative of the party. 


The ‘stronger’ sex was thus freed from 


economic and moral responsibility, and 
in many cases, as for instance in the ‘Code. 


Napoleon,’ it was, and still is, forbidden 


to ‘take ‘any steps establishing paternity, 
80 ‘that not only’ the whole charge of 
maintaining the child, devolved upon the 


he L nmarrie 


‘all countries where women have 

influence in public affairs, 
they have used it to fight the shameful 
neglect of illegitimate children and to 


Courtesy of the Washington Daily: 


Senator Alpert B. 


one of the first to declare, for, the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the United States, 


Constitution, after Senator Charles 
tis had introduced it in the Senate. 
When he became chairman of the 


By Burnita Shelton Matthews 


Member of the of 


shoulders: of the sex,’ ‘but tal: 
fillment of this very task’ was made 


more or less impossible by burdening the 
mother and even the perfectly innocent 
child with blame and guilt; of which the 
father was not made ‘beat 


alate. 


“lives sacrificed to this system,” and’ the 


utter failure of the remedy applied ‘in 
former centuries — ithe insti: 


tution... 


the ' report says, shows that they “have 
at once tackled the old. system, tried to 


reform. ancient codes, and that. their co- 


operation. has| sometimes, been. crowned 
Beyond 


with extraordinary success.” - 
mere support, “some countries have begun 


to establish family relations with both 
parents, and an attempt has been made 
to make the situation of the child finan- 
cially better, and what means still more, 
to insure his getting education and care 
similar to that given to a legitimate , 

In Norway after women. sig the 
ballot, an. excellent law was secured 
whereby both parents share in the respon- 


sibility for the child. It may inherit 


from both ‘parents and may take the 


ied Nether 
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diciary a rom 
sub-committee to. hold a hearing on the 
Equal, Rights Amendment, and this hear- 
ing was the first Senatorial consideration 
of the question. About the’ same time, 
Senator Cummins, as president pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, was presiding over that 
body when there was. no vice-president, 
and he received a delegation of the Na- 
tional’ Woman’s Party in the vice-presi- 
dential rooms. At that time he offered 
to do-all in his power to hasten the sual 
sage of the amendment... gilt eb 

One of the last official note 


mins performed was to write to Ambas- 


sador Myron T. Herrick in Paris commend- 
ing to him the National Woman’s Party 
fraternal delegates. to, the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance Congress, held 
in Paris in June. As a result of his intro- 
duction, the Ambassador received the dele- 
gates, and — Perla 
leaders. 
its: ites N 
Woman’s Party always found Senator 
Cummins ready to aid in any ‘work to 
promote the advancement of women. 
never: TAD TO 


father’s name, An of f this 
law. is stated as follows: If a man has 
had intimate relations “with the mother 
he can be made liable, even if. paternity is 
uncertain, aS long, as he cannot prove 
paternity is impossible.” This means that 
the burden. of illegitimate parenthood can- 
not. be entirely shifted to the woman by — 
the. testimony of, several men that: they 
have had improper relations with her. 
The German Constitution of Weimar, 
1919, declares that, the illegitimate child 
is to be given the same possibilities. for 
physical and moral. as the 
child born. in wedlock. 

Some of the other laws 


gressive are mentioned as tollaws in the 


“The instituted. 
more than twenty years ago, is specially 
interesting. It distinguishes itself from 
all others by carrying out the principle 
of State help, which aims at the union of 
mother and child, combining it: with a 
country boarding system and the respon- 
sibility of the father. The protection of. 
mother and child is recognized as the duty 
of the State, which takes up the super- 
vision through official guardians and in- 
spectors; thus to. facilitate matrimony, 
legitimization, or adoption; to give suit-. 
able help to the mother and opportunity 
of nursing her child, placing both to- 


‘ gether in well chosen foster families; 


finding employment for the mothers, ete. 
The administration is secured by a net 
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of sub-organizations throughout the en- 
tire country, united under the direction of 
a Central Child Welfare Board. 

“The Russian Soviet Law (quoted from 
the magazine, New Russia) declares that 
no great difference exists between the 
children of married or unmarried parents. 
The names of both parents are registered, 
if they cannot agree as to the name and 
maintenance of the child, the court de- 
cides. Neglect of duties is punished by 
prison or hard labor, The child can 


claim inheritance from both parents, the 


mother is entitled to the same amount of 
_ protection as any married mother, and the 
father has to provide for maintenance be- 
fore and after confinement. In village 
communities the community contributes 
towards the maintenance of all children 
(of married or unmarried parents) up to 
the sixteenth year of the child. 

“According to some other reports, not- 
- withstanding the theoretical solution, a 
great amount of misery and suffering sub- 
sists amongst unmarried mothers and 
abandoned children, owing to the whole 
situation of their huge country during 
its transition period.” 


Finland and the United States are also 
named as countries where legislation rela- 
tive to illegitimate children has been 
liberalized. 

“All the examples,” states the report, 
“even if unlike in details, shows the clear 
tendency of development: more equality 
between the rights of legitimate and the 
illegitimate child. They all lead to the 
solution contained in the words, ‘Protec- 
tion of the illegitimate child is the best 
protection of marriage.’ ” 


In some of the countries where women 


are unenfranchised, the legislation rela- 
_ tive to illegitimate children is still thor- 
oughly inadequate and morally cruel. It 
is said in the report that in France illegi- 
timate children “can claim neither father 
nor mother” but are anonymous. How- 
ever, as the mother has the physical pos- 


session of the child, its care devolves upon > 


her. 

In Bulgaria, Roumania, and Italy, it 
is asserted in the report, the “parent- 
age of the mother is established in any 
case, making her alone responsible for 
the maintenance,” while no inquiry is 
permitted to establish the father. But 
as a general rule, “most modern coun- 
tries” enforce the obligation of the mother, 
and allow the establishing of the father 
“leading to more or less financial obli- 
gations” on his part. “Very great dif- 


ferences subsist as to the degree of re- 


sponsibility conferred ‘upon the father 
concerning the length of time he is 
obliged to pay, or the amount considered 
fair, either according to the economic 
status of the mother, or according to his 
own position. The mere fact that patern- 
ity can be claimed becomes nearly in- 
effective sometimes, if, as is the case in 
some legislations, all possible obstacles 
are put in the way of the mother’s prov- 
ing paternity and all facilities are given 
to the man for evading payment. 


“Therefore the fact alone that claims 
upon the father exist does not yet give 
a clear idea as to the situation of mother 
and child. In Ireland, for instance, the 
father pays alimony only if mother and 


child burden the public funds by going > 


to the workhouse, and a mother, eager 
to support herself and her child by her 
own work, is not entitled to a penny: 
in Germany, as one example, the man who 
has proved to be the father is compelled 
to pay according to the mother’s eco- 
nomic standard; in the new laws of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria, the income 
of the father is taken into consideration.” 

Other phases of the report direct at- 


tention to the percentage of illegitimate 
children in some of the countries and the 
causes of illegitimacy. On this point, the 
report states, in part: 


“Tt would be a very simple explanation 
to presume that a high number of illegiti- 
mate children depends on a low standard 
of morals and vice versa. But nothing 
could be more superficial and erroneous. 
The truth is that the phenomenon is 
deeply rooted in a variety of causes, thor- 
oughly interwoven with economic ques- 
tions, with legislative measures (for in- 
stance: impediments to marriage and di- 
vorce), with popular customs and tradi- 
tions, the distribution of the sexes amongst 
the existing population (for instance: a 


great surplus of women, making marriage ~ 


impossible for that surplus), the distribu- 


tion of population: as- industrial. and 


agrarian districts, the housing problem, 
the wage and bread question, the effects 
of prolonged military service on young 


men, and the percentage of domestic ser- 


vants among the girls (as a matter of 
fact, domestic servants constitute every- 
where a high percentage of illegitimate 
mothers), the practice of artificial abor- 
tion and the knowledge of birth control, 
the fertility and health of the nation as 
such—these, and other details have to be 
taken into consideration, and help will 
be effective only if these root causes are 
understood. 


“In one country, a comparatively low 
percentage of illegitimate births, for in- 
stance, may be connected with the gen- 
eral practice of birth control and abor- 
tion; in another, it may arise from the 
fact that women are in the minority, the 
minimum living standard easy to attain, 
facilities for marriage easy to obtain, di- 
vorce not too difficult to achieve (as for 
instance, in the United States and Aus- 
tralia where the quota of illegitimate 
children is low). 


“The opposite fact of a great number 
of illegitimate births may be due in some 
cases to the absolute irresponsibility of 
the male population (e. g. Roumania), or 
in the great surplus of women, which has 
continued to rise after the war, side by 
side with especially bad economic condi- 
tions, always the most serious obstacles 
to normal family life. Moreover, there 
exists in peasant districts a general cus- 
tom among young couples of living to- 
gether before marriage and only resort- 
ing to the official ceremony after the birth 
of a child. The small Republic of Austria 
(where the percentage was about the same 
during the Austrian Empire) with an 


solidarity” 


Equal Rights 


average of 23 per cent., or nearly one- 
fourth of the population born out of wed- 
lock, shows such examples. The capital, 
Vienna, counts 19 per cent. of illegiti- 
mate births, including great numbers of 
mothers flocking to the capital solely in 
order to leave their usual living place 
during pregnancy and confinement, but 
the mountain province of Styria counts 
30 per cent., and that of Corinthia over 
40 per cent. This Alpine population, 


which surely cannot be accused of an 


immorality far greater than that of the 
big European cities, mostly lives in per- 
fect monogamy; there, children born be- 
fore the official marriage of their parents 
are to a great extent subsequently legal- 
ized within the first years of their life.” 


The high mortality of illegitimate chil- 
dren ag described in the report is appal- 
ling. It is said that in Roumania the 
death rate for illegitimate infants is 800 
out of every 1,000. In Ireland the death 
rate is three times higher for illegitimate 
children than for those of legitimate 
origin, and even in New Zealand, “the 
ideal country as to infant mortality” the 
death rate for children born out of wed- 
lock is almost twice that for legitimate 
infants. 


Instances are also given in the report 
evidencing the softening of the stigma 
on illegitimate mothers. In Austria, “the 
old monarchy used to dismiss an unmar- 
ried mother as teacher or State employee 
—in the Republic this is changed.” It 
is also pointed out that “in the German 
Parliament a vote which declared that the 
mere fact of being an unmarried mother 
gives no right to dismiss from State em- 
ployment was taken in 1923 and lost only | 
by one vote.” | 


Frau Schreiber concludes the report 
with an appeal for “motherly and sisterly 
among women, “especially 
among happy and ‘protected mothers in 
the cause of the abandoned mother, since 
all mothers should feel responsible for 
all children.” 


The resolutions adopted by the Tenth 
Congress of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, held in Paris in June, 
1926, demanded “protection and full op- 
portunities of development for illegitimate 
children,” the “right to search for the 
potential father, the recognition of his 
duty to maintain and educate the child 
under conditions consonant with his s8o- 
cial status; reform in the laws of inherit- 
ance and the facilitation of legitimacy.” 
The resolutions also call for “opportuni- 
ties for professional and industrial em- 
ployment” for unmarried mothers. As 
a matter of fact, the Congress adopted all 
of the resolutions recommended by Frau 
Schreiber’s Committee with the excep- 
tion of the clause which, where paternity 
is doubtful, would divide the responsibil- 
ity of the child between two or more 
men who were proved to have had rela- 
tions with the mother. 
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Daily and Weekly Hour Laws for Workers 
the Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast States 


‘Coast States, laws restricting the hours 

of work of women only are of com- 
paratively recent adoption, and an 8-hour 
day is the usual standard. Oregon alone 
has a law applying to all the employees 
in certain industries. The constitutional- 
ity of this law was sustained by the Su- 
preme Court of Oregon, a judgment af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1917. The decision of 
the Oregon court was based in part upon 
the power of the State to exercise its 
police power to promote an | Intelligent 
and healthy citizenry. 

In this section some of the States rec- 


ik the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 


ognize the principle that women may work — 


overtime at an increased rate of pay. 
Eight-Hour Law for Women Workers in 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
States. 
Arizona —8 hours within period of 12 
hours. 56-hour week. 


By Emma Wold, Legislative Secretary of 
the National Woman's Party : 


Editorial Note: This is the fourth and last part 
of a summary of the State laws relating to the hours 
of women’s work. The laws of the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, the Central, and the Southern 
States have been given in Equal Rights for July 24, 
August 7, and August 14. 


4184 adopted by initiative petition, 
1912, See. 4272 adopted 1917, p. 386.) 
Montana—8 hours within 24 hours. 
Overtime —2 hours daily in retail 
stores during week before Christmas. 
Applies to manufacturing, mechan- 
, ical, and mercantile establishment, 
telephone exchange or office, tele- 
graph office, laundry, hotel or restau- 
rant. 
(Revised Code of Mont., 1921, Sec. 
3076 adopted as 9-hour day, 1913, Ch. 
108 amended to 8-hour day 1917, Ch. 
18, re-enacted L. 1917, Ch. 70.) 


N evada —8 hours within 24 hours. 56- 


hour week. 
Overtime—none. 


laundry, hotel, restaurant, telegraph 
or telephone establishment, hospital, 
office, express or transportation com- 
pany. 

Haceptions: Emergency where life 
or property in imminent danger; 
packing or canning perishable fruits 
or vegetables and manufacture of con- 
tainers of the same during packing 


season. 


(Laws of Utah, 1919, Ch. 70 adopted 
1911, p. 265 as a 9-hour day.) 


—— hours within 24 hours. 


Overtime—None. 


Applies to mechanical or mercantile 
establishment, laundry, hotel or res- 
taurant. 

Exceptions: Harvesting, packing, 
curing, canning, or drying perishable 
fruit and vegetables; canning fish 
and shell-fish. 

(Pierce’s Code, State of Wash., 1921, 
Sec. 3456; adopted 1911, p. 131.) 


Fight-and-a-Half-Hour Law for Women 
Workers in the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast States. 


Wyoming—814 hours in one day. 56-hour 
week. 


Overtime—2 hours in one day a week Applies to manufacturing, mechan- 
where employee works only 6 days ical, or mercantile establishment, 


a week. ; laundry, hotel, public lodging house, 
Applies to mercantile establishment, apartment house, place of amuse- 


confectionery store, bakery, laundry, 
hotel, restaurant, telephone or tele- 
graph office or exchange. 

Exceptions: Telephone and telegraph 
office. where no more than three wom- 
en are employed; nurses. 

(Rev. St. of Ariz., 1913, Penal Code, 
Sec. 717; adopted 1913, ord Sp. Sess., 


ment, restaurant, express or trans- 
Exceptions: Nurses, nurses in train- 
ing in hospitals, fruit or vegetable 
drying or canning establishment. 
(Statutes of Nev., 1917, Ch. 14; 
adopted 1917.) | 
New Mezxico—8 hours within 24 hours. 


_Overtime—Indefinite overtime in case 


of emergency or unusual pressing 
business or necessity, with pay of 
time and one-half for each hour of 
overtime in a day. 

Applies to manufacturing, mechan- 
ical, or mercantile establishment, 


laundry, hotel li i 
Ch. 70.) 48-hour week for some occupations. 
; apartment house, place of amuse- 
California—8 hours within 24 hours, 48- Overtime — Work in excess of 56 
ment, restaurant, telephone or tele- 
hour week. hours but not to exceed 60 hours in | | 
graph establishment, express or trans- 


Applies to manufacturing, mechan- 


ical, or mercantile establishment, 
laundry, hotel, public lodging house, 
apartment house, hospital, place of 
amusement, restaurant, telegraph or 
telephone establishment, elevator op- 
eration in office building, express or 


transportation companies. house, or place of amusement. ie 
Exceptions: Graduate nurses in hos- 8-hour day and 48-hour week applies 
pitals; fruit, fish, or vegetable drying to telephone establishments with cer- | i 
or canning establishments during tain limitations. Nine-Hour Law for Women Workers in s 
time necessary to save from spoiling. Eaceptions: Stenographers, book- the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast a 
(Henning’s General Laws of Cal., keepers, clerks in offices; establish- States. BE 
1920, Ch. 153, Act 2034; adopted ments engaged in preparing for use Jdaho—9 hours in one day. ¥ 
1911, p. 487, amended 1913, 1917, perishable goods; women employed in Overtime—None. i 
1919.) interstate commerce where hours are Applies to mechanical or mercantile BT | 
_ Colorado—8 hours within 24 hours. regulated by Federal law. establishment, laundry, hotel, restau- i | 
Overtime — Industrial Commission (Laws of N. M., 1921, Ch. 180, Sec. 1; rant, telegraph or telephone establish- ie 


vided minimum wage is increased. 
Applies to manufacturing, mechan- 
ical, or mercantile establishment, 
laundry, hotel or restaurant.. 
(Compiled Laws of Col., 1921, Sec. 


may allow in cases of emergency, pro- 


one week; must be paid at the rate 
of time and one-half. 
Indefinite overtime in extreme emer- 
gency as flood, fire, storm, epidemics 
of sickness, and similar causes. | 
Applies to: 8-hour day applies to me- 
chanical establishment, factory, laun- 
dry, hotel, restaurant, cafe or eating 


adopted 1921.) 
Utah—8 hours within 12 hours. 48-hour 
week. 
Overtime—None. 
Applies to manufacturing, mechan- 
ical, or mercantile establishment, 


Haceptions: 


portation company. 

Telephone or telegraph 
office or exchange in which three or 
less females are employed; harvest- 
ing, curing, canning, drying of fruit 
or vegetables; nurses in training in 
hospitals. 

(Session Laws of Wyo., 1923, Ch. 62; 


ment, or office, express or transporta- 
tion company. 

Exceptions: Harvesting, etc., perish- 
able fruit or vegetables. 

(Compiled Statutes of Idaho, 1919, 
Sec. 2330; adopted 1913, Ch. 86.) 
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treme emergency resulting front fidod, 1907,\Cht. 200, amended 1909, 


New Mexico—9 hops in one day. 56- Hour 
(fing, stotta, epidemic of \siéknéss, or | ‘and)1917, Ch, 


Overtime—2 hours on Saturday if 
a} exceeded.) 
érgencies’ a employing niore than’ five ‘opera: 


weekly | maximum _ is. 
Four hours weekly 
rate of time and a-half if the 7-day 
week does not exceed 60 hours: | 
|.) Applies to mercantile establishments, 
express and transportation business, 
public business anc common 
Carrier. 
(Laws ‘of. N. M., 1921, Ch. 180, Secs. 
3, 5, and 6; adopted 1921.) 
— 9 hours in one day: 


and 6-day week in certain occupations | 


by order of 


Ten-Hour Workers in 


States. 


Yew ew 9 P. M. 


and 7 A.-M. 60-hour week. 


Overtime — Indefinite ‘in case of ex- 


en Rule ‘th Kite en 


our last and 
houseworker, has” been ‘with, us 
for two months. She weighs 

nearly three hundred pounds, attends the 

Ku Klux Klan picnics, was an anti- suffra- 

gist, never votes, hates Jews, worked in a 

lumber camp that served the needs of two 

hundred men, and is a dynamo of energy. 

And if she has a manner born of the lum- 


ber camp lacking in the fine touches, and 


if she holds political and social opinions 
at variance with mine, I remind myself 
that freedom of thought and action is pre- 
sumably my personal philosophy, and that 
maids are not easily persuaded to live on 
a farm in Maine, of a winter, nine miles 
from the nearest town, wee 
_ Maud has with her a little husband, in- 


offensive, 140 pounds weight, whose 


function it is to do odd jobs. for us, and 
wait on Maud. At any hour Maud can be 
heard talking to her husband in. language 
that seems firm for so 
a man. 

take no back talk p says 
Mand. “If he gets fresh with me, he 


knows I can just take and t throw him over ) 


my right shoulder.” 

“Something of what ‘Oscar feel 
seeps into my being every time I have to 
address Maud on a controversial subject. 
Not that I expect to be thrown over her 
shoulder, for I have graduated from “a 
slip of a girl” to “that large woman,” but 
there looms over me always the spectre 
of a sink full of unwashed dishes. 

Maud is a woman of the world. She 
knows that her relation to her husband 
is an unusual one, that in other families 
men rule by natural right. She does not 
allow her peculiar relation to warp her 


like causes. 
plies. to.telephone, establishment or 


tors and averaging more than 230 
“calls per*hour for each operator. 
Exceptions: “Females: engaged in in- 
_, terstate commerce, -where working 


hours “ate regulated by Act. of, Con: 


(Laws of N. 1921; Gh, 180, dices. 
7, 8; adopted 1921.) ees. 
Oreyous—10' in one day. ‘60-hour 
week. 
Overtime one-half for 
‘work over 10 hours in canneries, 
driers and for 
Applies to 
jeal, or mercantile establishment, 
‘laundry, hotel, restaurant, telegraph 
or telephone establishment or office, 
~ express or ‘transportation company. 


By 


Renae of. in. that, ot 


says she, knows that men folks. have to 
have, things. just, as they want. them, and 
they have a right to expect it. 

Just before dinner, as. working, 
Maud arrives to say that we are short of 


butter, and, she advises against mashed 


potatoes, but suggests in: the interest of 


conservation of butter, plain: boiled pota- 


toes. I recoil from plain’ boiled potatoes, 


and say so. Maud shrugs her shoulders, 
and says plain: boiled potatoes are good 
enough for her, for a'good many folks she 


has worked for; and if you are running a 


house you have to give up some things. 


It isn’t a New York restaurant.’ Perhaps 
I could‘ eat boiled potatoes, I add; but I 


know that Mr. Reyher just can’t bear 


them. Maud takes on an air of resigna- 


tion, and’ well, She" can weobably 


by. 
- There are not many bathrooms in this 
section’: ours is the only one on the island, 


80 that it is not’ surprising that Maud 


seems to be totally ignorant of its loca- 
tion when cleaning the other rooms. My 
patience at a low ebb, I tell Maud to stop 
all pies, doughnuts, everything, to clean 
the bathroom. Maud shows signs of irri- 
tation, but takes on a brisker air when I 


‘mention that Mr. Reyher is very particu- 
Jar about bathrooms. | 


It is too long a list to enumerate in de- 
tail, but in suggesting less grease, clean 
pantry, sweeping down the stairs, any of 
the things even the best»of us are liable 
to ignore or forget, I now invoke the name 
of my husband. That settles the question 
fo’ Maud. And I, a Feminist presumably, 
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Law for All in the 
States. 
Oregon—10-hour day... | 
Overtime—8 hours in any. one » day 
time and one-half. 


44 


| Applies to mill, factory. or manufac: 


turing establishment, 
= Exceptions: Watchmen, firemen and 
 repairmen, cases of emergency. where 
_. life or property is in danger... . 
(Ore. Laws, 1921, Secs. 6708- 6709, 
amended 1928, Ch, 122; madented 1913, 


Weekly Women’ Wotkets 
in the — ‘Pacific 
Coast States.s of 


Applies to office: SSE YO 
(Order of Industrial ‘Welfare Coni- 

mission. ) 


that to. the man 
of the house is due unquestioning service, 
that have no’ desires that;are: not sub- 
ordinate to his. I do it because of the 
spectre of the sink full of greasy dishes, 
and. it serves my ends’ well. But» such 


Standards: that make ‘the hot-tempered 


Maud a slave to the master are‘a weather 
vane of which way the wind is blowing. 
There are few kitchen’ ‘Men 
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